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From the Memoir of Rachel Hicks, 
ABRAHAM HICKS, 


Before proceeding further with my own 
narrative, it seems due to my deceased hus- 
band to give some account of his life and re- 
ligious exercises. 


He was born at Rockaway, the 16th of First 
mo., 1792, and was carefully educated in mo- 
rality by his parents, Stephen and Mary 
Hicks, who, having been brought up in dif: 
ferent religious societies—(his father, a broth- 
er of Elias Hicks, like him, was educated in 
the principles of the Society of Friends—his 
mother being an Episcopalian)—did not in- 
stil any particular doctrines in the minds of 
' their children, but left them at liberty to 
choose and judge for themselves when they 
arrived at maturity. Hence, this son, when 
he grew up to manhood, being of a serious 
turn of mind, and feeling a desire to join a 
religious society, attended the meetings of 
several religious denominations. But not 
finding in them that peace of mind which his 
soul sought for, about the twenty-second year 
of his age he felt drawn to attend the public 
Gusto Meeting of Friends held at West- 
bury. Here, by the preaching of Stephen 


Grillet, his mind was tendered, and he felt 
that God is worshipped in spirit, and not by 
forms and ceremonies; and his judgment was 
convinced that His kingdom is within man, 
and that those who seek it must find it there, 
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by doing the will of our Father who is in 
Heaven. 

Soon after this, the testimony of his uncle, 
Elias Hicks, that it were better for a man 
never to have known the Truth, than to have 
known it and not be faithful to its teachings, 
proved as the clinching of “a nail in a sure 
place.” He now saw clearly that the Society 
of Friends was the denomination he must 
join, if he obtained that peace which his soul 
was seeking. 

As he gradually yielded to the teachings of 
the Spirit of Truth, his mind was illuminated 
to see that customs and practices, amuse- 
ments, fashionable dress and address, deemed 
innocent by many, tended to puff up the 
mind with pride and nl and that now he 
was to cease from them. Great were the ex- 
ercises and deep the baptisms he passed 
through to prepare him to make the sacrifices 
called for, so that he sought lonely and soli- 
tary places to retire to and pour out his 
prayers to God. Particular spots and groves 
on his father’s farm in after life, when he 
saw them, revived in his memory the many 
mournful seasons of which they had been the 
silent witnesses, and the tears he had shed 
there. But they were not always tears of sor- 
row, for when his mind was contrited and 
made willing to obey the requirements of the 
Truth, his Divine Master visited him in ten- 
der compassion and consolation. Tears of 
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gratitude and joy then flowed freely, and he 
was constrained to enter into covenant to 
serve the Lord in his day and generation. 

He was thus enabled to take up his cross, 
despising the shame, and counting the re- 
proaches of men as dross in comparison with 
that peace of mind which the world could 
neither give nor take away. 

One duty after another was required as 
he was able to bear it, and although some 
little things were called for, it seemed harder 
to yield the will in these than if greater ones 
had been demanded. Those who had not had 
the trial, could not form an idea of the great- 
ness of the cross in putting on the plain 
dress, using the plain language, and attending 
meetings twice in the week. Having four- 
teen miles to ride to get there, and his con- 
stitution being delicate, it seemed an unwar- 
rantable exposure.. None of his father’s 
family then feeling as he did on these subjects, 
he expected their ridicule and “the world’s 
dread Jaugh;” but when he resignedly put 
his convictions into practice, instead of this, 
his family treated him with greater kindness 
and tenderness than heretofore. During 
these religious exercises he read much in the 
Scriptures of Truth, and found great instruc- 
tion and consolation in them. 

Notwithstanding his mind was thus brought 
into subjection to the Divine Will, he did 
not soon make a request to be joined in mem- 
bership with Friends, feeling it to be a great 
thing to take upon him so high a profession 
as that of being led and guided by the Spirit 
of Truth. Thus, from an apprehension of 
his own unworthiness, he put off what he felt 
to be a requisition of his Divine Master, until 
about’ the year 1813, when he was readily 
received by the Monthly Meeting of West- 


ry. 

In Twelfth month, 1815, we were married. 
Soon after’ he appeared in the ministry, and 
here again he had to go down into deep hu- 


have been favored! What have I done that 
I must lie here so long and suffer? I see 
nothing in Ty: If I had any more ser- 
vice for my Lord and Master I believe He 
would make me sensible of it, but I see 
nothing more than patiently to wait until the 
end; although I desire to be released, all 
is centred in ‘ Thy will be done.’” Thus he 
lay, still and quiet; so much so that in the 
evening it was sometimes remarked that he 
had had a comfortable day, to which he re- 
plied, “I have had as much pain as I was 
able to endure; but to tell of it would not 
relieve it. I am sometimes tried as to an 
hair’s-breadth, but I endeavor to be patient.” 

Thus, without a complaint, the body wasted 
away, but the mind remained clear and 
bright until the closing scene. On the 8th 
of Fifth mo., 1827, the immortal spirit was 
released from its suffering tenement, and, 
we doubt not, entered into everlasting rest 
and peace. 

We had lived together eleven years in 
harmony and unity of spirit, being favored 
to see eye to eye in those doctrines which 
for several years previous to his sickness 
had been discussed and controverted in the 
Society of Friends, tending to lessen and 
break up the sweet unity and free social in- 
tercourse which from the beginning had been 
enjoyed in a remarkable degree. And this 
was cause of sorrow to us. During his sick- 
ness he requested that the subject might not 
be conversed upon in his presence, or the 
books and papers published brought into his 
room; often saying, “If Friends -would be 
still and retired in spirit before the Lord, it 
would be better for them.” 

In his own experience he had never found 
any other enemy to his soul’s peace than that 
which he felt within him, which he believed 
belonged to his human nature, and he had no 
hope of redemption but by the Divine life 
of God in his soul, cleansing it from the in- 


miliation, sore conflicts and baptisms; but | ordinate desires of ,the flesh, and giving him 


patiently abiding under the preparing hand, 
he became qualified to preach the Gospel in 
the power and authority thereof, and in due 
time his gift was acknowledged by Friends. 
Although not lengthy in his communica- 
tions, he was sometimes close and searching, 
and, being faithful to the requirings of his 
Heavenly Father, he was enabled to do his 
day’s work in the daytime. When laid on 
the bed of sickness, previous to his death, he 
said he had nothing to do but to bear the 
sufferings of the body. For eighteen months 
he was confined, mostly to his chamber, with 
consumption ; much of the time his sufferings 
were severe, but he bore all with great pa- 
tience and resignation. Hearing of several 
sudden deaths, he remarked, “Oh, how they 


the victory over temptation. Thus he knew 
Christ within to be the “ resurrection and the 
life.’ These things he had learned by ex- 
perience in the conflicts and baptisms of his 
early religious exercises. I fully united with 
him in his views of the Christian religion, 
having learned them, also, in my own expe- 
rience in early life. 





GOOD WORDS FOR TEMPERANCE. 


Judge H. W. Williams, President Judge of - 
the district embracing Potter county, gives a 
flattering account of the public morals, econ- 
omy and comfort of the people of the county 
that is yet without a railway, and is the para- 
dise of the sports who seek the deer and the 
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fowl. He says: “In twenty years there has 
mot been a licensed hotel or restaurant within 
the confines of the county. There are enough 
of both at all suitable places for the accom- 
modation of the public, but in none of them 
is there a public bar. The sale is conducted, 
therefore, at great disadvantage, clandestine- 
ly, and is very limited in amount. As to re- 
sults, I can say that while the country is 
steadily growing in population and business, 
uperism and crime have steadily decreased. 
or the past five years the county jail has 
been fully one-half the time without any other 
inmate than the keeper and his family. 
Twice within the past ten years I have, at the 
regular terms of court, discharged the jury on 
the second day of the term without their 
having been called to consider a case of any 
description. The effect of this system is felt 
in many ways—taxes are reduced, the busi- 
ness of the criminal courts greatly diminished, 
industry and sobriety take the place of idle- 
ness and dissipation, and intelligence and 
morality are advanced.” —Exchange. 





EMOTION AN AID TO RELIGION. 


An intellectual age has assumed, too hastily, 
as we think, that powerful emotion hinders 
the perception of truth, and fills the mind 
with passion, when its whole energy should 
rather be absorbed in dispassionate observa- 
tion. This view is brought forward to tell 
ae religion, which is so much a matter 
of the heart and where the sentiments and 
affections play so important a part. We are 
bidden to distrust the views of life, truth, and 
duty which open to us in exalted moments of 
spiritual communion. 

There is every difference between a mind 
filled with passion and disqualified for reason- 
able action and that state of high emotion 
which is awakened by the kindling effect of 
the truth which the mind is endeavoring to 
apprehend. Isaac Newton described elo- 
quently the glowing enthusiasm amid which 
he pursued his investigations. It is fair to 
doubt whether, with a cold mind, he could 
have made the intellectual spring which was 
required to raise him above all other minds 
and lead the world’s intellect on the path of 
discovery. y 

So, in ordinary matters, the utmost that 


any one can do will be accomplished when: 


emotion adds strength to his powers or raises 
them to their highest point of achievement. 
Why should we distrust the aid which awak- 
ened feeling brings to religion? Is divine 
truth so open and so easily attained that a 
cold mind can trust itself to explore it thor- 
oughly, or even sufficiently? Shall we deny 
dhat those deep emotions which the contem- 
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plation of religious themes and the cultivation 
of religious sympathies awaken will raise the 
power of the mind to grasp spiritual realities 
and classify its intellectual atmosphere? The 
indulgence of mere sensation may drug the 
higher powers of the soul; but, without emo- 
tion, it is vain to hope to raise the whole man 
to the limit of his ability or to bring the to- 
tality of his capacities into operation. Of all 
subjects in the world, then, we are not to con- 
template religion with the pure white light 
of reason alone. It requires aid from an awak- 
ened and glowing heart. When the spirit de- 
scends and love glows, the eye enjoys its most 
“precious seeing.” But when the heart is 
cold, and the spirit fled, and the mind turns 
passionless to these themes, then is the time 
to doubt yourself.— Independent. 





BUNYAN’S CHRISTIANA’S WORK. 


It is precisely the same work as that of 
countless, unpicturesque, middle-aged women, 
from Maine woods to Pennsylvania villages, 
or California ranches—the great, decent, reli- 
gious, unknown majority, never to be inter- 
viewed or published in any shape, out of 
whose daily lives grow the modesties, the 
strength, the virtue of American homes, the 
safety of our future. 

Such women, whether they be wives of mil- 
lionaires or of laborers, always make real 
again in the world the one poetic ideal of a 
middle-aged woman—Bunyan’s Christiana, 
who set out with her little ones along the 
weary way from the City of Destruction to 
the dark flood which barred Heaven from 
them. It is worth while for wives and moth- 
ers, even now in 1875, to read of her daily 
work—how she urged her bors and carried 
her babies in her arms, and did not fall into 
the Slough of Despond, as her husband had 
| done, and never forgot to take Mercy along 
| with her. How one day her task was to face . 
Apollyon, and the next, to “cure Matthew of 
stomach-gripes from eating green apples.” 
How there gathered about her, in the course 
of the long, painful journey children’s chil- 
children and friends, and the poor and the 
lame and the blind, and walked with her, and 
were a joyous, happy company, until the end 
came. There is nothing to me more pathetic 
in any history than the words which tell of how 
one day the messenger came to this gray- 
‘haired woman to say that her work as wife 
and mother at last was done. Then -she 
called her children about her, and was glad- 
dened in that last hour to see that they had 
kept their garments so white; and, after she 
had put them in the care of her old friends, 
she went down with a beckon of farewell into 
the dark river, beyond which the gate stood 
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open where her Lord waited for her, and the 
husband of her youth, and was seen no more. 

“And at her departure her children wept. 
But Greatheart played upon the well-tuned 
cymbal and the harp for joy.”—Scribner’s 
Monthly. : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hor SPRINGS, ARK., Fourth mo. 25th, 1881. 
Esteemed Editors : 

I have thought some account of so curious 
a place might be of interest to those of your 
readers who have never visited this great 
sanitarium provided by nature. We left St. 
Louis on the morning train, coming by way 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad. 

The scenery, during the earlier part of the 
day, was full of interest. The road runs for 
some distance along the western side of the 
Mississippi river, while on the other side, for 
several miles, are extensive quarries of gray 
stone, with high, overhanging cliffs and 
strange formations, many looking as if some 

iant chisel had been at work upon them in 
ong past ages. 
he country is very diversified, and to eyes 
‘so long used to prairies covered with snow, 
the sight of hills, with fresh ‘springing 
grass and the clear running streams was 
charming beyond expression. 

We sama Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain 
—the latter almost solid iron ore. The whole 
country is very rich in mineral wealth. 

In the afternoon our road ran through cy- 
press swamps; for miles and miles nothing 
was to be seen but these marshy woods, with 
the tangled undergrowth and dead and de- 
caying vegetation, and for the first time I 
realized how the escaping slave could baffle 
his pursuers. We passed Little Rock in the 
night, and reached Malvern about four o’clock 
in the morning, where we left the main road 
and took the narrow-gauge road to Hot 
Springs, 22 miles distant. 

This is a unique place, wholly unlike any 
other in America I believe. From the ob- 
servatory, which is sixty feet high and. located 
on the top of Hot Springs mountain, is an 
extensive prospect. Goon clear days they 
claim to see into Indian Territory, 75 miles 
distant! We could readily see a mountain 
said to be 40 miles away, though the day was 
a little hazy. From this mountain of Hot 
Springs we look down into the valley of the 
Ouachita (pronounced Wash-e-taw) river, 
700 feet below us, and off upon the surround- 
ing Ozark mountains. 

venty-one springs issue from near the 
base of the mountain, the temperature ranging 
from 76° to 167° Fahr. There are numer- 
ous springs in the other mountains, many 











containing iron and other minerals, but 
all are cold except those from this mountain. 
It is supposed the waters come from a great. 
depth in the earth and are charged with heat 
and gaseous vapors from subterranean fires. 
The hot springs alone are said to discharge 
three hundred and thirty-five gallons (335 
gal.) every minute. The diseases which are 
said to be benefitted by these waters are 
rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, catarrh, paraly- 
sis, asthma,etc. Pulmonary troubles are not 
helped by the hot water, but the climate is 
said to be favorable in such diseases, never 
reaching extreme temperature, either of heat 
or cold, and the nights are generally cool and 
refreshing. 

There are numerous bath-houses, nicely 
furnished, and chiefly served by colored at- 
tendants. Some of these latter are interest- 
ing characters many have been slaves. One 
of them said to me the other day, in alluding 
to the manipulations, “The nigga’s got the 
advantage of the white folks now. The 
white folks used to do the slappin’ and 
poundin’, now the niggas do it. O,I tel} 
you the tables is turned.” And they do 
prosecute it with a vigor that makes one’s 
flesh quiver. One old woman, who is called 
“Mammy” by all the patients, at her own 
request, as “it is her nature,” she says, “to 
mother everybody,” was very much interested 
in hearing about Sojourner Truth. She had 
never heard of her before. “O, missus,” she 
said, “how I do love to hear bout dem re- 
ligious ’speriences. I used to have ’em my- 
self, but T don't have ’em any mo’. J think 
sometimes, ‘ What is the matta with me any- 
way? AmJIclar gone?’ I used to feel so 
good when I fust got religion. One time I 
was walkin’ ’long down by the river, feelin’ 
oh, so mighty good and Sacer, you know, 
and thinkin’ ’bout Peter walkin’ on the wata, 
and I thought to myself, ‘Now I b’lieve I 
could do dat.’ So I strutted along—oh, how 
I did strut—and I was just gwine to step into 
de wata, when I thought, ‘ Well, now, I guess 
I betta ask de Lor’ whether he wants me to 
do this,’ and then it seemed as if I hearn a 
voice sayin’, ‘I have not required this of 
thee.’ So I did not try it.” I promised to 
go some day, if I could, with paper and pen- 
cil, and write down some of her experiences. 
“T had some powerful ’speriences, I tell you,’ 
she said, “and it would bring back some o’ 
dem good feelin’s, maybe, if I could tell you 
*bout ’em.” 

The town of Hot Springs is a medley, com- 
— chiefly of immense frame hotels, large 
rame bath-houses, numerous boarding-houses 
of all grades, together with little frame cab- 
ins and shanties perched here and there 
along on the mountain sides wherever there 
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is any possible sticking place. There is one 
main street, running up the valley between 
the mountains, and other short branch streets 
that run off up the various ravines. The citi- 
zens, aside from the boarding patients, are 
composed of those who have come here for 
health and found it necessary to take up their 
residence in order to receive permanent bene- 
fit, native Arkansas people who have gathered 
in from their cabin homes in the mountains, 
that they may make money a little more 
readily, and colored people who make their 
living as waiters in the public houses, bath 
attendants and by taking in washing. You 
will see them performing the latter work 
generally out of doors, exposed to public 
view, on the main street perhaps, their clothes 
flapping on lines and bushes wherever the 
ruggedness of the mountain will permit. 
Their little children play about with the 
goats and dogs, where a mother used toa 
prairie door-yard would be in terror for fear 
they would fall and break their bones. 

Ox and mule teams predominate, and the 
native white people, with their peculiar style 
of physiognomy, dress and speech, seem very 
unlike our Northern people. The women 
generally, who come into town, wear sun- 
bonnets, and the men ignore collars. 

It is amusing to see how the people live 
and work out of doors. Their houses are 
mostly places to stay in when it rains, and 
not very secure looking at that. I begin to 
think the old story told by the Arkansas 
traveler was true. They “don’t repair their 
roofs when it is raining because it is too wet, 
and when it is not raining they don’t need 
it.’ 

There are many cripples here in the vari- 
ous stages of rheumatism and paralysis, some 
walking painfully with canes, some propelled 
in wheel chairs, etc. It is astonishing what 
a vast amount of hot treatment people can 
stand. The atmosphere of the bath-house is 
warm from the steam, and after a hot bath 
and rubbing and drinking all the hot water 
one can swallow, one is in such a perspira- 
tion, that it would seem that whatever impu- 
rities were in the system would be expelled 
through the pores. 

Patients carry little tin coffee-pots with a 
cup attached, from the springs to theiz rooms, 
and drink frequent and copious draughts of 
this hot water. A great many wonderful 
‘cures are reported, but our stay has been 
too brief to express an opinion upon the 
value of the waters, founded upon personal 
experience. To people subject to attacks of 
homesickness this is a poor place to come, but 
an invalid intent on pursuing treatment, vig- 
orously and perseveringly, and coming for an 
indefinite time, leaving home entirely behind 


him, not expecting the comfortable or luxuri- 
ous accommodations of home, regardless of 
the presence of strangers all around him, 
and especially of invalids, would no doubt 
receive great benefit. 

The most healing thing we found is the 
pine woods. Such delightful and charm- 
ing rambles as we have had over the moun- 
tains. Yesterday being First-day, we went 
off to the groves, the “ first temples,” and 
woods could not convey the exquisite enjoy- 
ment experienced in those retired places. 
Away from sight or sound of human habita- 
tion, high up on a mountain slope, the pine 
trées above us, and the fresh young leaves of 
the oak and gum tree, the pure white blooms 
of the dogwood, the delicate haw and the 
large magnolia blossoms, filling the woods 
with beauty and odor. A great variety of 
wild flowers, large blue violets, delicate fra- 
grant fleur-de-lis, the yellow honeysuckle 
with its delicious perfume, the pink azalias, 
with many others known to our northern 
woods, abound. As we sat, or reclined, upon 
a shady knoll, almost every sense was minis- 
tered to. The outlook upon the numerous 
peaks around covered with fresh green life, 
the ravines with winding paths, the sunshine 
alternating with cloud-shadows, all delighted 
the eye; the songs of a variety of birds— 
many of whose names we did not know, the 
noise of the breeze through the pine trees, 
and even the cow-bells in the distance, pro- 
duced harmonious music for the ear; and the 
healing mountain air entered our lungs with 
a refreshing, stimulating effect, while it fanned 
our faces and cooled our brows, warm with 
the exercise of climbing steeps. We real- 
ized how “ He restoreth the soul,” as well as 
the body, as we felt our spirits lifted above 
earthly things. 

We are staying at a private boarding- 
house called the Barnes House, kept by a 
widow Barnes. She is a superior woman, 


| and always has a good class of people in her 


house. Among the number just now is R.S. 
Spofford, of Newburyport, Mass. 

There are people here from North, South, 
East and West, from Canada and Europe. A 
bath woman said to me, “I’d hate to steal 
anything and try to get away, somebody 
would be likely to know me in any place I 
might go. My picture, with my sleeves 
rolled up and towels on my arm, is hanging 
up in the Queen’s palace in London, so dey 
say. It makes me feel mighty big I tell 

ou.” 

It is said that the Indians who inhabited 
the western and south-western country were 
all familiar with the curative value of these 
waters. Almost all the tribes of the Missis- 
sippi basin sent bands of their sick to the 
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springs to be cured of diseases that their 
test medicine-men were unable to control. 
hey lived a camp life in the valley and 
bathed in the pools of hot water until all 
were able to return to their respective tribes. 
It was not an uncommon sight; as late as 
fifty years ago, to see Indians here from half 
a dozen tribes. 

Many romantic traditions have been handed 
down by these aborigines, and many suppose 
the springs are the “Fountain of Youth” 
for which Ponce de Leon searched in vain 
through Florida and the South. 

Northern people are beginning to flit to- 
wards their homes, where the sun is melting 
ice and snow and the “ green leaves will soon 
come again.” 

Then the houses here will be cleaned and 

repared for the influx of Southern people 
rom Texas, Louisiana and other Southern 
States, who make this a summer resort. But 
aside from its climate and springs, it is not 
an agreeable place by any means. Such a 
conglomerate community, going and coming, 
and such a ragged, temporary, tumble-down 
appearance of the houses. The Hot Springs 
mountain proper is a government reservation, 
and the use of the water is regulated and 
controlled by government officers. 

I must not omit to mention the beautiful 
crystals and other specimens found in this 
vicinity. The smoky topaz is very pretty, 
and the Hot Springs diamonds, as they are 
called, would deceive any but an expert, they 
are so clear and pure. 

To those who are accustomed to mugh 
travel I may seem to have related very com- 
monplace affairs, but they have interested me 
and I can only give my impressions and ex- 
periences which are as yet not very wonder- 
ful, not having been a frequenter of places of 
resort. Hoping some may be interested, I 
remain, your friend, ee A 





Tue Great Concern.—The soul’s concern 
is the great concern. The interests of expe- 
rimental, vital, practical religion, are the 
great interests of our being. No language 
can be too strong, no language can be strong 
enough, to give them due expression. No 
anxiety is too deep, no care too heedful, no 
effort too earnest, no prayer too importunate, 
to be bestowed upon this almost infinite con- 
cern of the soul’s purification, piety, virtue 
and welfare. No labor of life should be un- 
dertaken, no journey pursued, no business 
transacted, no pleasure enjoyed, no activity 
employed, no rest indulged in, without ulti- 
mate reference to that great end of our being. 
Without it, life has no sufficient object, and 
death has no hope, and eternity no promise. 
— Orville Dewey. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
CLEAR CREEK MEETING. 

A Friends’ meeting was formerly held at. 
Clear Creek, Highland co., O., but was dis- 
continued many years. A renewed interest 
seemed to be awakened; several persons of 
Friendly proclivities were received as mem- 
bers of the nearest Monthly Meeting, and oc- 
casional Circular and other meetings have 
been held in school or other houses granted or 
hired for the purpose. ; 

These Friends have undertaken to build @ 
meeting-house for their accommodation as 
well as for Circular and other larger meetings. 
The expense is rather heavy for those in the 
immediate neighborhood, and as there are yet 
some $300 to be raised Friends in other parts: 
of our Society feeling an interest in its growth 
and prosperity are solicited to aid this under- 
taking in a neighborhood where there is much 
promise for the future. Money may be sent 
to the following Trustees: 

Ellwood Hallowell, Highland, Highland 
co., Ohio; Christopher Lewis, New Vienna, 
Clinton co., Ohio; Clarkson Butterworth, 
Wilmington, Clinton co., Ohio, or left with 
John Comly, 706 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting, held the 3d of Fifth month, 
was, as usual, well attended, and the pro- 
ceedings were comfortable and harmonious. 
The vocal religious exercises of the meeting 
for worship were opened by Robert M. Croas- 
dale, a minister from Falls Monthly Meeting, 
Pa. He commenced with an earnest ex- 
hortation to those present to mind their call- 
ing, adding that sitting down thus in solemn 
silence he had deeply desired that those as- 
sembled might all feel that they are doing 
the work which the Master had appointed for 
them. 

They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength, and they also are led to feel 
their own insufficiency. We need the bread 
of Life; we need the engrafted inspeaking 
Word, by means of which we may know 
what it is to be raised from the dead. He 
had craved for himself that he might indeed 
know this Word of Life—that he might be 
preserved from much speaking, and that he 
might be favored to return to his home bear- 
ing his sheaves with him. 

Ann Packer, of Ohio, followed, declaring 
that she had been renewedly convinced at 
this time that there is but one foundation for 
this Society to stand upon—the foundation of 
the Christ in the soul of man. It saveth the 
soul, and maketh it alive unto God. Itisa 
light and guide in all our pilgrimages on 
earth, and it reveals the goodness and mercy 
of God to His children. But the mind is not 
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always ready to receive the Christ in the way 
of His coming; we then try to climb up into 
the Kingdom of God by some other way—to 
enter in at some other door; but without the 
unerring guidance of God’s good Spirit, with- 
out the light of Christ, we can make no pro- 
gress Heavenward. There is no way by which 
we may fulfill our duties to God and to our 
fellow-men than that which is indicated by 
this Voice of God in the soul; and a portion 
of the Light of the Divine Spirit is given to 
every soul which is willing to receive it. 
Every one of us has a work to do, and to do 
it aright we must have direction and author- 
ity from the Power on high. Love to God 
and love to each other is in the very nature 
of man, and when we are truly called of God 
we can come forth as valiants in the cause of 
Truth, though we are not all called to the 
same work. But in whatever work we are 
rightly engaged we may have the blessing of 
the presence of God, and of His guidance and 
——, 

amuel J. Levick declared that before the 
work of grace can be experienced in the 
heart of man there must be known a desire 
for that grace. This people have had the 
way fully presented unto them, but as it was 
said of old, Christ came unto His own and 
His own received Him not. Jesus was sent 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but 
those of whom it was said they were His own 
received Him not. The young ruler, who 
came bowing down at the feet of Jesus, ask- 
ing, “Good master, what good thing shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life?” had kept 
the law and the commandments, yet felt 
something was still needful that he might | 
enter upon this inheritance after his mortal | 
life was ended. The answer of the Master | 
was, that in order to be a true disciple he | 
must even now be ready to follow Him in 
the pathway of entire dedication. So to-day 
the Divine Voice enjoins upon the anxious 
inquirer, “Sell what thou hast.” It is all 
good, but it is not the one thing needful to 
gain the great inheritance. “Give unto the | 
poor. Take up thy daily cross and follow 
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fountains wherein he who drinketh shall 
thirst no more. 

The meeting then separated to transact the 
usual business of the Quarterly Meeting. 
After calling the representatives and answer- 
ing the Queries, representatives to attend the 
approaching Yearly Meeting were appointed. 

Minutes introducing Ann Packer and 
Robert M. Croasdale were read, and these 
Friends duly welcomed. 

Committees to have charge of the Circular 
Meetings and to serve on the Representative 
Committee were then appointed, having been 
named by the nominating committees ap- 
pointed at last Quarterly Meeting. 

Elizabeth P. Comly had a few words to say 
in regard to the subject of attending places of 
amusement. The garment made so long ago 
for our Society no longer fits to the body, and 
she would gladly see it modified. She would 
suggest the amendment, “Do any attend 
places of pernicious amusement?’ All amuse- 
ment is not pernicious. 

Again, those who at times attend upon the 
ministry of those not of our denomination go 
for instruction, and she believed that they 
gather wheat which they bring into our own 
garner. 

Ann Packer reminded Friends that the 
great and vital principle of our religious com- 
munion is the rule and guidance of the Di- 
vine Spirit in all the acts of life. 

Louisa J. Roberts deemed that the youth 
are not doing as much as they should for the 
service of the Society of which they are mem- 
bers, Is there not something wanting in the 
government and policy of any body of Chris- 
tian professors which does not claim the co- 
operation and sympathy of its younger mem- 
bers? Those now active are passing away, 
and their. ranks are not being filled as they 
should be by the young life of this Society. 

It was felt by many that both these Friends 
expressed views which were worthy of earnest 
consideration. Undoubtedly, we need the 
presence of the young in our own religious 
meetings, and not less in our meetings for 
discipline. But it would not be likely to 


me, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven.” | benefit either the Church or the individual to 


Many of the precious youth of the present 
day have advanced just so far, but are not 
as yet earnest enough to enter upon the path- 
way of true dedication—upon the enjoyment 
of eternal life. 

Paul of Tarsus, when the call of God came 
to him, did not, as did this young man, turn 
away sorrowful, but became obedient unto 
the Heavenly vision. He bowed his head in 
submission, counting all things as dross, that 
he might win Christ. Even so, if we are 
willing to make Christ the ruler and the 
guide of life, He will lead us to the pure 


use means with the view of procuring at- 
tendance by any outside pressure. After the 
youth are past the age of childhood they have 
a right which every citizen of our country 
claims—to choose for themselves their re- 
ligious relations, and to obtain such food as 
they believe they need for the nourishment of 
the religious life. Yet'it is to be reasonably 


expected that the children of Friends, judi- 
ciously instructed in the principles dear to their 
fathers, and instructed, too, by seeing these 
principles illustrated by the holy and con- 
sistent living of their parents and of the 
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Friends who are recognized teachers and 
oe of righteousness in the Church, will 

attracted by the sweet reasonableness of 
these teachings and the beauty of such living 
to a loyal adherence to the religious society 
into which they are born. 

Do Friends early enough call the youth 
into the active service of the Church, and are 
they encouraged as they should be to feel 
themselves workers for God and man, and an 
important element in the social and religious 
life of the Society? If it is not so the want 
of zeal on the part of younger members may 
perhaps be justly attributed to a want of 
judicious recognition of their needs and their 
aspirations on the part of their elders. S. R. 
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Tae Yearty MeEettNe of ministers and 
elders was held as usual at Race Street 
Meeting-house, on the 7th inst., and was felt 
to be an occasion of deep interest. The 
usual business of the body was transacted 
with dignity and fraternal unity, and the 
vacant places of those removed by death 
since last meeting freshly reminded those 
present of the loss their ranks had sustained. 
The valued testimony bearers, whose works 
remain after the earthly life is ended and the 
soul gathered to the Heavenly Father’s rest, 
are yet very near us in the close affection, 
which cherishes their memory and gratefully 
remembers their faithful labors. 


The following-named Friends were present 
with minutes from other Yearly Meetings: 
Ann Packer of Ohio, Thomas Foulke of New 
York, William and Caroline Barker, from 
Macedon Center, Genesee Yearly Meeting, 
and Nathan Smith, from Pipe Creek, Mary- 
land. 

The meeting was characterized by a large 
preponderance of elders. 

The usual large and interesting meetings 
were held at the various houses of worship 
of Friends on the First-day immediately pre- 
ceding the General Yearly Meeting—the 8th 
inst. 

At Fifteenth and Race, the principles and 
doctrines of the Society were clearly unfolded 


ter: “ Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
Nutriment for the animal body will not suf- 
fice for man as a spiritual being. The word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God is 
needed for the development of the children 
of the Heavenly Father. Man should live 
now, as ever, in accord with the will of his 
Creator, and so be able to hear and under- 
stand the inspeaking word of God. 

We live in a day in which the doctrine of 
Original Sin is popular in Christendom. The 
people are taught that they are by nature or 
inheritance prone to evil, and that innocence 
or virtue is alien to humanity. But we are 
told that where sin abounds that grace doth 
much more abound, and this we know also 
by experience. The way of the transgressor 
is hard, but the path of the just is as the 
shining light, shining more and more unto 
the perfect day. The perfect day is known 
when man attains to the perfect life, and it is 
often declared that perfection is not attain- 
able in this mortal existence. But we know 
that perfect obedience to the inspeaking 
word of God will lead man upward even unto 
perfection. 

Man’s free will is called into action, for we 
are responsible beings. We must follow our 
Divine Guide in all His teachings, or it is 
vain to hope to reach the perfect day prom- 
ised to the saints. 

When men speak of schemes of salvation 
and plans of redemption, we believe we 
have it all in the cry of the Prodigal Son 
when he was weary of the ways of sin and 
was not permitted to feed even upon the 
husks which were the portion of the swine: 
“T will arise and go unto my Father!” 
Did the Father look sternly upon him when 
he came, an humble penitent, back to his 
home, confessing that he had sinned against 
Heaven and his Father’s Name, and was no 
more worthy to be called a son? He is yet 
a long way off when the loving Father per- 
ceives him returning out of the far country. 
Waiting to be gracious, he had compassion, 
and ran and fell upon his neck and kissed 
him. The best robe is brought, and shoes 
for his feet, and the fatted calf is killed for 


to large audiences assembled, and these were | feasting and rejoicing for the son that was 
reminded of the words of the blessed Mas- | dead and was alive again, and for the lost 
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who was found. Even so is there more joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons that need 
no repentance. 

The only Saviour and Redeemer of the 
sons of men liveth and abideth forever— 
often crucified, but ever arising in the good 
time of the Father. All the Lord’s people 
are taught of the Lord to-day as fully as in 
any former age. In righteousness are they 
established, and great is the peace of His 
children. Close attention was paid to the 
utterances of the Friends who addressed the 
large meetings at Fifteenth and Race, and the 
order observed by the multitude who gathered 
on the occasion was observed to be in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 

One Friend spoke with earnestness of the 
duty of our body engaging in such work as 
our hands find to do in temperance reform. 

The truth that the Spirit of God and of 
true religion is in the highest sense the Spirit 
of Liberty was presented by another speaker, 
while the value of reverence as an element 
of the religious life was earnestly urged by a 
valued minister. Deep interest and reverent 
attention were manifested by the great mul- 
titude assembled. 

A children’s meeting, at Race street, in the 
afternoon, attracted those specially interested 
in the First-day school work, and evening 
meetings at various points completed the 
services of this beautiful day. 





MARRIED. 


WEBSTER—KESTER.—On Fifth month 
5th, 1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, William Webster 
Jr., son of William Webster, of Delaware 
county, and Cynthia D. Kester, daughter of 
John Kester, of Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


CUTLER.—On the 17th of Fourth month, 
1881, at the residence of his son-in-law, Dr. 
James A. Peeples, in Little Britain township, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Chalkley B. Cutler, 
aged about 64 years; a member of Little Bri- 
tain Monthly Meeting. 

DARLINGTON. — On the 3d of Fifth 
month, 1881, in West Chester, Pa., T. Chalk- 
ley SeeeageEee in the 55th year of his age; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

LIN VILLE.—On the 21st of Fourth month, 
1881, at the residence of her parents, near 
Chatham, Chester county, Pa., Laura, daugh- 
ter of Sylvester D. and Sarah W. Linville, in 
the 11th year of her age. 


A gentle little one, wise beyond her years, 
has passed away in the freshness and inno- 
cency of youth, and left an aching void in the 
hearts of all the household. 


LOVERING.—On the 8th of Fifth month, 
1881, at his residence, Oak Hill, Joseph 8. Lov- 
ering, in the 85th year of his age. 








FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association was held on the 
evening of Fifth month 9th in Race 
Street Misies House. Henry Bentley occu- 
pied the chair and 8. Raymond Roberts acted 
as Secretary. 

The following Directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: Dillwyn Parrish, John 
Saunders, Amos Hillborn, Edward Hoopes, 
James V. Watson, M. Fisher Longstreth, 
Henry Bentley, Louisa J. Roberts, Lydia H. 
Hall, Susanna M. Parrish, Amos J. Peaslee, 
T. Ellwood Chapman. 

The following report was read and adopted: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, FIFTH MO. 
9TH, 1881: 


In presenting the eighth annual report of 
Friends’ Book Association, the Board of Di- 
rectors have little to add to what has been 
reported at former meetings. 

he store has yielded a small surplus, which, 
as appears from the statement of the Treas- 
urer, made at the beginning of the year, 
amounts to nine hundred and sixteen dollars 
and seventy-one cents ($916.71). 

The memoirs of Samuel M. Janney have 
been published by the Association in a neat 
and attractive form. A communication has 
recently been received in reference to the pub- 
lication of the autobiography of the late Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, which will await the action 
of the incoming Board. It is very desirable 
that this branch of the work receive all the 
attention that our limited capital will allow. 
There are others, doubtless, who will be glad 
to avail themselves of such facilities as the 
Board may be able to offer, and attention is 
called especially to this matter, with the hope 
that much more may be done in the future 
than has yet been accomplished in the way of 
publishing. 

It is apparent to the Board that the interest 
in the store does not increase. The poteumege 
it receives from members of the Society of 
Friends is not in any degree proportionate to 
their numbers. The Superintendent, in order 
to make the business self-sustaining, has felt 
obliged to expose for sale many books and 
other things that seem out of place in a 
Friends’ book store. Your Board has exer- 
cised as much authority in this respect as the 
terms of contract will admit, but without re- 
sults that are ny to many of those 
who were most interes in the establishing 
of the Book Association. 

After a very deliberate consideration of the 
whole subject, your Board of Directors was 
united in the belief that if the store is to be 
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made more Friendly than heretofore a differ- 
ent arrangement for conducting the business 
is imperative. Notice has been given the Su- 
rintendent that the agreement under which 
he store is now operated will terminate at the 
close of the present fiscal year, Seventh month 
Ist, 1881. 

The change proposed will, we confidently 
believe, enable us to make the business. con- 
form more nearly to the wants of our own 
people, upon whose support and co-operation 
the Board must chiefly rely for its success. 

HENRY BENTLEY, Pres’t. 

L. J. ROBERTS, Sec’y. 





DISSOLUTION OF THE FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TOPEKA, KAN. 


Owing to the fact that so many of the refu- 
gees congregated in and around Topeka, 
where aid has been so largely distributed, 
many more being there than could possibly 
find employment, and it being positively nec- 
essary that they should scatter to other parts, 
where they can find work as spring advances, 
the Association has been dissolved. 

Active measures are being taken to organ- 
ize headquarters for a National Association 
at some other point. 

The relief goods that arrived too late for 
distribution will be safely stored for future 
use. Those now in transit will be forwarded 
to the different local agencies for the same 
purpose. 

It has been decided to start an Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute for Freedmen in 
Southern Kansas. 

A Board of Trustees, consisting of seven- 
teen members, has been chosen by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends to push forward the work for 
the ensuing year, with J. E. Pickering as 
Chairman; Laura S. Haviland, Secretary ; 
and myself Treasurer. 

A large number of the refugees have been 
reared in cotton fields and on sugar planta- 
tions; consequently they are unprepared to 
make their living at any other place. 

The purpose of the Institute is to teach the 
colored people how to do all kinds of work, 
and furnish employment to all who may ar- 
rive from time to time, till work can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

A beautiful location has been selected eight 
miles west of Baxter Springs. The farm at 
present consists of six hundred and forty acres 
of choice land. 

We have received in the past six months 
upwards of one thousand inquiries for women 
and girls skilled in the different departments 
of housework, and out of the sixty thousarfd 
refugees in the State of Kansas I find ver 
few who are competent to do all the wor 
required; consequently a special attention 
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will be given to the training of girls and 
women in all kinds of house work. 

Please send all the money intended for the 
Agricultural and Industrial Institute to Wil- 
liam Penn Nixon, Inter- Ocean, Chicago, Il., 
or J. E. Pickering, Columbus, Kansas. 

E. L. Comstock. 

Fourth mo. 15th, 1881. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


English and American Birds.—H. D. Mi- 
not, in giving his impressions of English 
birds as compared with American, says: 
“Birds are less abundant in England than 
with us, but are, on the other hand, more ac- 
cessible and companionable—for the boys in 
England do not stone, and the men do not 
shoot them at every opportunity. They seem 
to be heavier and slower of flight than in 
America, particularly the wild pigeon, the 
swift and the grouse. I believe I may justly 
say that as the birds of England are inferior 
to those of New England in variety, so are 
they, on the whole, in coloring and in song. 
Her kingfisher may be as tropical in brillian- 
cy as our humming-bird; her thrushes, swal- 
lows and finches as pretty as any other of 
their tribe ; but with the exquisite and delicate 
beauty of our wood warblers, and with thesplen- 
dor of our tanagers, orioles and starlings, she 
has almost nothing among her familiar friends 
to compare. Then, among her song-birds, of 
whom [I heard nearly all, she has none cor- 
responding as musicians to our hermit- 
thrush, house-wren, water-warbler, solitary 
vireo, song-sparrow or rose-crested grosbeak ; 
yet all these, and many kindred that I might 
associate with them here, are good singers. 
To all her song-birds (that I have heard), on 
the contrary, except two or three, we have 
singers corresponding, and to all absolutely, 
I may say without prejudice, equals or supe- 
riors, as well as I can judge. The nightin- 
gale had a most wonderful compass, and was 
the greatest of all bird vocalists, but with a 
less individual and exquisite genius than our 
wood-thrush, yet, to hear that delicious, soft, 
liquid, warbled trill which she alone can give 
was a lasting pleasure.” The flight of the 
skylark “is indeed astonishing, though exag- 
gerated by report. . His song is an 
unbroken, ecstatic torrent, but it is shrill, 
slightly harsh and not very musical. It is 
not so rich as our bobolink’s roundelay, and 
its sweetest notes, though they suggest, do not 
equal the canary’s song, except for their in- 
tensity of utterance. All his poetry and the 
secret of his charm are in his flight.” The 
most individual and only new type of bird- 
song heard was that of the wood-lark, “the 
repetition of a delicate whistle (ch’née), shrill 
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at first, intensifying as the bird rises, and, as | 
he drops, falling in tone and pitch so as to 
die away upon the ear. It is exquisite.” 
Other singers are the song-thrush, whose mu- 
sic is like our brown thrush’s, but with less 
variety and occasional harsh notes; the 
blackbird, with a richer, more liquid and at | 
times exceedingly delightful song; the wren, 
singing with characteristic sweetness and 
power, the black-cap linnet and chaffinch re- 
ceive only faint and qualified praise. The 
robin charms because of its association.—Se- 
lected from American Naturalist. 








WHY THE NEEDLE POINTS NORTHWARDLY. 


A San Francisco gentleman lately wrote 
to the Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey, Prof. C. T. Patterson, asking 
the reason why the magnetic needle points to 
the north. In reply, Prof. Patterson wrote as 
follows, and ft many more than the 
original inquirer may be glad to read his 
simple statement of the facts in the case. The 
reason why the needle points in the northerly 
direction is that the earth in itself is a mag- 
net, attracting the magnetic needle as the or- 
dinary magnets do; and the earth is a mag- 
net as the result of certain cosmical facts, 
much affected by the action of the sun. 
These laws have periodicities, all of which 
have not as yet been determined. The inhe- 


+4rent and ultimate reason of the existence of 


any fact in nature, gravity, light, heat, etc., 
is not known further than that it is in har- 
mony with all facts in nature; even an earth- 
— is in perfect harmony with, and the 
irect resultant of the action of forces acting 
under general laws. A condensed explana- 
tion in regard to the needle pointing to the 
northward and southward is as follows: The 
magnetic poles of the earth do not coincide | 
with the geographical poles. The axis of ro- 
tation makes an angle of about twenty-three 
degrees with a line joining the former. The 
northern magnetic pole is at present near the 
Arctic circle on the meridian of Omaha. 
Hence the needle does not everywhere point 
to the astronomical north, and is constantly 
variable within certain limits. At San Fran- 


) cisco it points about seventeen degrees to the 


east of north, and at Calais, Me., as much to 
the west. At the northern magnetic pole a 
balanced needle points with its north end 
downward in a plumb line; at San Francisco 
it dips about sixty-three degrees, and at the 
southern magnetic pole the south end points 
directly down. The action of the earth upon 
a magnetic needle at its surface is of about 
the same force as that of a hard steel magnet, 
forty inches long—one strongly magnetized 
—at a distance of one foot. The foregoing 
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is the accepted explanation of the fact that 
the needle points to the northward. Of course 
no ultimate reason can be given for this nat- 
ural fact any more than any other observed 
fact in nature. 





A TRANSVAAL HOMESTEAD. 


Let us visit one of the many homesteads 
in the gardens. The white-walled house, al- 
though but one-storied, is well elevated, and its 
roof is iron. Outside shutters of a pleasant 
green flank the two windows, and the door 
between them is green and paneled. There 
is, indeed, some pretence to architecture, and 
the whole is well kept and substantial. The 
stoep is high and approached by steps. The 
water-course beneath it is masoned out with 
solid stone and bridged with the same mate- 
rial. Leafy trees of divers sorts shade the 
place and the stables and outhouses in its 
rear. We enter a voorhuis, or front room, 
very lofty and but slightly furnished. Its 
walls are lined by benches, and a table stands 
in the middle. There are pictures, it may be 
very quaint and Old World; scenes in the 
life of the Prodigal Son, or limnings of the 
Manger at Bethlehem, or the Cross‘*on Cal- 
vary. A new piano may be noted, and a 
good harmonium, and pious books with Dutch 
titles lie scattered about. And there are 
flowers on table and on mantel-piece, photo- 
graphs and albums, for there are daughters 
in the house. In some place of honor lies. 
a great old Bible, a massive folio, bound in 
leather and with brass clasps; it is printed 
in foreign-looking type on ancient-looking 
paper, and full of the strangest pictures that 
ever delighted the antiquary or mystified the 
child. A companionable book upon a dull 
occasion, but disappointing, inasmuch as its 
date discovers it to have been printed but 
the other day. Spittoons stud this chamber’s. 
floor, for it is the great reception-room, and 
visitors sit round it and smoke their pipes at 
times and seasons of conference and waiting, 
and many such times there be. At the back. 
of this voorhuis is the dining-room, entered by 
large and even handsome folding-doors. In 
both apartments the walls are painted light. 
blue, or green, or mauve; in both the ceiling 
is raftered and wooden, varnished and dark. 
The great feature of the dining-room, apart 
from the usual furnishings, is a small table 
near the window, with a chair on either side. 
Upon this table stands a coffee urn with chaf- 
ing-dish beneath it; and the day has scarcely 
turned before this urn begins to steam and to 
bubble. On its dexter side is seated the lady 
of the house, who pours out coffee for all 
comers, and, with feet well planted on a box- 
like footstool, rules and manages her house- 
hold. Children play around her, a colored 
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girl sits watchful at her feet, and at favor-| hour; while the modern clock of St. George's, 


able moments her lord and master occupies 
the corresponding chair, utters familiar max- 
ims and remarks, and his friend, sitting hard 
by, carries on an intermittent conversation 
between wary mouthfuls of the scalding bev- 
erage. He is a well-built man, not unlike 
the English farmer of our early days, but 
more sallow and less cheery, more puritani- 
cal and staid. His ancestors came from 
France and Holland, but in this wondrous 
climate of the Cape, perchance for animal 
life the finest under the sun, their offspring 
have developed into a race sui generis, nobly 
grown and quite unlike the typical Hollander 
or Frenchman. We converse in Dutch, the 
only language he cares to speak, although 
his children are apt scholars in the English 
tongue, and by-and-by he takes us into his 
garden.— The Contemporary Review. 





WINDING THE CLOCK. 


The oldest tower clock in New York is in 
St. Paul’s steeple. It was made in 1778, by 
John Thwait, of London. The clock in 
St. John’s church was put in the tower in 
1812. The Trinity clock was placed in its 
station, two hundred feet from the pavement, 
in 1846, by James Rogers. In dry weather 
this clock runs well; but in damp, chilly 
weather it sometimes stops, owing to the pre- 
cipitation of moisture on the wheels. Origi- 
nally two men were required to wind it, each 
of the three fifteen hundred pound weights 
having to be lifted over fifty feet. Some 
time ago the winding gear was changed so 
that one man can now wind it. Describing 
the operation of winding, the clock-keeper 
said: “The crank is about twenty inches 
long, and when I turn it around I make a 
sweep of thirty inches. It’s a good deal 
harder than turning a grindstone; but the 
machine has a ratchet, so that I can stop and 
rest when I want to. The crank has to be 
turned seven hundred and fifty times to turn 
the barrel twenty-one times. Around the 
barrel is wound the wire rope that holds the 
fifteen hundred pound weight. The weight 
is simply a box with pieces of iron in it. 
That is very old-fashioned. Now, we have 
iron weights, so moulded that they can be 
graded to a nicety. A new wire rope was 
put to the chimes’ weight the other day. The 
rope is what is called tiller rope, and is two 
hundred and eighty feet long and three- 
fourths of an inch thick. It takes me an 


in charge of the same keeper, is wound in 
fifteen minutes— New York World. 





LAUNCHING A SHIP. 


Not one-half the people who witness the 
launching of a vessel can tell how it is done. 
They hear a great sound of pounding and 
driving of wedges for half an hour or so, then 
a loud shout is raised, and the ship starts 
slowly at first, but, gradually increasing her 
speed, slides with a steady, stately motion 
from off the pile of timber and blocks where 
she has been standing for months; and where 
but a moment before the huge creature tow-: 
ered aloft, nothing remains but a debris of 
timber and planks, while out on the water 
floats one of the most graceful works of man. 

When the ship is about ready to launch 
her immense weight rests principally upon 
blocks some eight or ten inches square on the 
ends, and selnaes some fifteen or eighteen 
inches in length. These blocks are placed 
directly under the keel, and in order to launch 
the vessel it is necessary to transfer the weight 
of the vessel to the way—two long lines of 
heavy timber reaching about two-thirds the 
length of the vessel on either side, about mid- 
way the bilge or bottom. These ways are 
simply two lengths of timber with a thick 
layer of grease between them, so that as soon 
as the ship acquires any momentum they will 
slip one along the other. To transfer the 
weight of the vessel on to these ways, so that 
gravity—the stern or heaviest part of the 
vessel being much lower than the bow—will 
cause her to move is the whole secret of 
launching. To do this, between the top of the 
ways and the vessel are driven pine wedges, 
which, of course, raise her somewhat, and so 
relieve the blocks under the keel of part of 
the weight resting upon them. This done, 
workmen take their places under the vessel, 
and with iron wedges cut and knock away 
the blocks. When these are moved the 
entire weight of the vessel settles at once 
upon the greased ways, and the result is ex- 
actly the same as would be if a person should 
seat himself upon a sled pointing down hill 
upon an icy slope—away she goes! 

There seems to be a strange sort of fasci- 
nation for most people in the launching of a 
large vessel, and in our ship-building ports it 
is not uncommon for a thousand persons to 
be present to enjoy the spectacle.—Selected. 


THE answers which Truth gives to a man 


hour and a half to wind up the clock.” St.| depend very much upon the questions which 


Paul’s clock has a single back gear and two 
weights of one thousand pounds each. It 
takes three quarters of an hour to wind it. 


St. John’s clock is wound in less than an | 


he puts to Truth; the manner in which he 
puts his questions depends very much upon 
the principles which rule his life.—Julius 
Muller. 
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Is Life,—the wonderful life of man ; 

Which builds its house on the human plan; 

Enters it no one knows how, nor cares ; 
And quite as obscurely leaves it. 


MEMORABLE WINTER OF 1880-81—oBSERVED 
BY JOHN H. WOLFE. 














The present remarkable winter was one of 
exceptional severity, by its long-continued 
o— of an unusually low temperature. 

rom numerous reports received, it seems, 
doubtless, to have been well-nigh unprece- 
dented in various parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere. From the eastern Rocky Mountain 
slope to the Atlantic coast, the destructive 
elements, that have proved fatal to life and 
property by flood and frost, have been unsur- 
passed in extent by anything ever recorded 
before. 

A well-illustrated fact in comparing our 
meteorological dates in this locality demon- 
strates that the phenomenal elements have 
been less severe, and shorter departures from 
normals, both of temperature and atmospheric 
disturbances, than those of other places out- 
side of southern central Kansas. 

A careful daily record was accurately 
noted during this winter, of snowfalls and 
injuries by frost to orchards and vegetation. 
The first period of snowfall commenced Nov. 
16th ; the entire depth for the month of No- 
vember was 3 inches; for December, 2.25 
inches; for January, 1 inch; for February, 4 
inches; for March, 5.25 inches; total for the 
entire winter, 15.5 inches. The snow covered 
or partly covered the ground 66 days. Frost 
in the surface of the ground was from & to 
= sen deep. It entirely disappeared Feb. 

4th. 

The winter wheat was slightly injured in 
spots, probably not over 5 per cent. of the 
entire crop sown. The month of March has 
been very favorable, by its large amount of 
moisture in the ground, in starting the wheat 
plant to grow. 

Peach and apple trees are entirely unin- 
jured; the buds are safe yet from frosts, ex- 
cept some peach buds in a few exposed places 
which are slightly damaged. 


Five cold periods, of several days’ dura- 
tion, occurred, once each in November, De- 
cember and February, and two in January, 
the temperature being below zero each time. 
The lowest extreme was on Jan. 10th, of 14° 
below zero.— Quarterly Report of the Kansas 


It comes as a spark from God’s altar fires ; 

Like a musical note from Heavenly choirs ; 

Like a flash of light from celestial spires ; 
Makes an atom of earth its dwelling: 

And to this atom it addeth still, } 

From the dust and ashes about, until p 

A machine is adapted, with wondrous skill, 
To obey its every telling. 


Here it abideth for days or years; 

Bright in its hopes, gloomy in fears; 

Sometimes purest when bathed in tears. 
But why portion out its history? 

The results of its workings all know well, 

But what of the worker? None can tell. 

Now here, then gone like the tone of a bell, 
This fathomless, endless mystery. 


We speak of this house on the human plan, 
This ‘‘lump of clay,’’ as though i were 
man: 
Since ever the human race began 
The man is the soul within it. 
’Tis large of stature and strong of limb, 
Keeping time in the chant of Nature’s 
ymn; 
Or dwarfed and stunted and weak and slim 
When it finds no music in it. 


The man is the strivings, day by day, 
The search for a rock on which to stay, 
The attempts to establish a better way, 
As well as the real successes. 
He grows who labors earnestly, 
Grows as he labors valiantly, 
Grows and adds to the mystery ; 
And in his growing, blesses :— 


Blesses the power behind the throne, 
Blesses all lives as well as his own, 
In that the path has easier grown 
For his footprints toward the summit. 
Who grasps a strand of a truth of God, 
And plants his foot on the earth’s green sod, 
And follows the leading, a way has trod 
Straight as the line of a plummet. 


Such a life is an anthem sweet ; 

Saintly music such marching feet. 

Still the enigma stands complete 
In its origin and history. 

The thoughts begot in the life of man, 

Like the crystal stream in the valley which 

ran, 

Can’t fathom its source, conceive the plan, 

Nor solve this greatest mystery. 
JAMES B. WALKER. 


————<0————____ 





State Board of Agriculture. THE SOWER. 
‘‘T had much seed to sow,’’ said one; ‘‘I 
planned 
TER GORATH MUSTERY. To fill broad furrows, and to watch it 


spring, 
And cole it with care. But now the hand 
Of Him to whom I sought great sheaves 
to bring 
Is laid upon His laborer, and I wait, 
Weak, helpless, at His palace gate. 


‘“* Now I have nothing, only day by da 
Grace to sustain me till the day is done; 


root to Friends’ Social Lyceum of Phila- 
delphia, Fifth month 4th, 1881, in answer toa 
referred question, ‘‘ What deserves the name 
of The Greatest Mystery ?”’] 


The greatest mystery under the sun 
Since Adam the human race begun 
In Paradise, Anno Adami one, 

So far as my mind conceives it, 
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And some sweet. passing glimpses by the 


wa 
Of Him, the altogether lovely one, 
And some strange things to learn, unlearned 


‘ before, 
That make the suffering light, if it but 
teach me more.”’ 


Yet, from the hush of that secluded room, 
Forth floated winged seeds of thought 
and prayer. : 
‘Those, reaching many a desert place to 
bloom, 
And pleasant fruit an hundred-fold to 


bear, 

Those, oe heavenward with song and 
si 

To fall again with showers of blessings from 


on high. 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 





INDIAN EDUCATION AT HAMPTON. 


‘“YANKTON, DAKOTA TER. April 5, 1880. 
“GENERAL ARMsTRONG—My Friend.—I 
never saw you, but I have a strong attach- 
ment for you. I already wrote you two let- 
ters, as you know, but to-day I have thought 
of you again. I had two boys big enough to 
help me to work, but you have them now. I 
wanted them to learn your language, and I 
want you to look after them as if they were 
your boys. This is all, my friend. 
“Fat MANDAN 
“is my name, and I shake your hand.” 
Fat Mandan seems to think that to make 
men of them is just what Hampton will do 
for the boys he is so proud of; and he looks 
to them to help him to work, not to hunt. It 
is possible that red and white theories of 
education and manhood have healthily ap- 
proximated in fifty or a hundred years. As 
the Hampton School was founded on the 
theory that “the gospel of work and self- 
help” is essential to ih heme development, 
and therefore as good for negroes as for Sand- 
wich Islanders, why should it not try the 
same for the Indians? Visitors to St. Augus- 
tine from ’75 to 78 remember as one of the 
chief attractions of that ancient city the In- 
dian prisoners at Fort Marion, held there by 
the United States Government for their con- 
— art in a revolt of their tribes— 
iowas, Comanches, Cheyennes and Arrapa- 
hoes in Indian Territory. At the end of three 
years the United States decided to send the 
prisoners home; but the War Department’s 
permission was secured for as many of the 
prisoners to remain as were willing to go to 
school, and could be provided for by private 
benevolence. Twenty-two of the youngest 
thus stayed, and of these seventeen were re- 
ceived at Hampton Institute, on request of 
Captain Pratt, for the sake of its industrial 
training. Six months after the St. Augus- 
tines were received there was a second Indian 
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raid on Hampton Institute, consisting of 49 
oung Dakotas, chiefly Sioux, with a few 
vie Ba Rees and Gros Ventres, for each of 
whom the United States stood pledge to ap- 
propriate $167, reduced subsequently to $150 
yearly, while it should keep them at the 
school. This appropriation is the extent of 
United States aid to Hampton, which is not, 
as some have supposed, a government school, 
but a private corporation, supported chiefly 
by Northern benevolence. Theschool agreed 
on its part to supply the deficiency of the 
government appropriation, amounting to from 
$60 to $70 a year, on an average, for each of 
the Indian students who are on its hands for 
the whole year round, and to put up the 
needed buildings, which it has done at a cost 
thus far of $14,000. Nine of the $60 scholar- 
ships are given by the American Missionary 
Association of New York, and the rest have 
been made up by friends of different sects and 
sections. The school consented to undertake 
this large addition to the new mission which 
had come unsought to its hands, on condition 
that half of the fifty to be brought should be 
girls. Indian views of woman’s sphere inter- 
fered with this condition, for the time, how- 
ever. As Capt. Pratt says: “The girls, from 
six years of age up to marriage, are expected 
to help their mothers in the work. They are 
too valuable in the capacity of drudge during 
the years they should be at school to be 
spared to go. Another equally important, 
obstacle is the fact that the girls constitute a 
= of the material wealth of the family, and 
ring in open market, after arriving at mar- 
riageable age, a certain price in horses or 
other valuable property. The parents fully 
realize that education will elevate their girls 
away from this property consideration.” The 
captain who collected the party was able, 
therefore, to bring only nine girls and — 
boys, of ages ranging from 9 to 19 years, wit 
one exception of a mother, who could not 
trust so far away the pretty little girl she 
wished to save from a life like her own. Thus 
helped by willing hands, red, white and black, 
and joined from time to time by companions, 
from their own and other tribes, till they now 
number over 70, the Indian students have 
been two years on the new road; and Hamp- 
ton now has contrasts to show as convincing, 
if not as dramatic, as those of St. Augustine. 
It is difficult, indeed, to associate the gaunt 
young gamins that sat about in listless heaps 
two years ago with the bright, busy groups of 
boys and girls at study or play, or singing 
over their work. The effort has been for a 
natural, all-round growth rather than a rapid 
one. Books, of course, are for a long time of 
no avail, and object teaching, pictures and 
black-boards take their place, with every 
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other device that ingenuity is equal to. Geo- 
graphy ,is taught with molding sand and 
iron raised dissecting maps, arithmetic at first 
with blocks. The ledisne are particularly 
fond of each, and the advanced class is quite 
expert in adding up columns of figures as 
long as a ledger page, and equal to practical 
problems of every-day trade and simple busi- 
ness accounts. Monthly records of each one’s 
standing in study, work and conduct are sent 
home to their agencies, and on the back of 
each card a little English letter from each 
who is able to frame a few sentences of his 
own. These cards have had a great effect 
upon the parents, to whom they are shown by 

the interpreters, and are a strong incentive to 

the children. The mornings only are given 

i to study, and the afternoons to industrial 
training and exercise, with Saturday as a 
holiday. The school farm of 200 acres, and 

the “Shellbanks” farm of 330, the latter 
given chiefly in the Indians’ interest by a 
lady friend in Boston, afford abundant op- 
portunity for training both races in farming 

and the care of stock. Both have ample 

room also in the large brick workshops 





teacher who has had charge of the “ North 
End Mission” cooking-school in Boston, is @ 
very favorite “branch.” Its daily successes 
are placed triumpantly upon the table of the 
class they belong to, and no doubt find the 
regular road to the hearts of the brave. A 
building for Indian girls, to cost, complete 
and furnished, $15,000, is needed. A beauti- 
ful site adjoining the school premises, and 
now enclosed in them, has been given as a 
generous send-off by a lady friend. It will 
ive room for the training of at least 50 more 
Gane girls at Hampton, thus effecting the 
desired balance of the sexes. The Secretary 
of the Interior has signified his readiness to 
send them from the agencies with the same 
appropriation as for the boys, of $150 per 
year apiece. There is every assurance of 
their readiness now to come. It is for the 
friends of the Indians to decide whether 
Hampton’s work for them shall be thus 
rounded and established.— Extracts from Har- 
per’s for April. 
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THERE are lessons of patience and submis- 


; sion, yea, and of gratitude, which are best 
[ ge Pm —- by — ‘ere a C.|jearned when the head is low. There is a 

" (a, Soe le ~orse-| mellowing of the man which is the cloudy 
| power Corliss engine, given by G. H. Corliss, 


autumn weather of weakness or decline,—a 
softening of the spirit, an enlargement of 
experience, a meeker waiting upon God, a 
weaning from the world, and a ripening of 
faith; in short, the whole of that maturing 
process, which in believing men constitutes 
the meetness for glory. If you cannot be 
thankful for the pain, the sickness, the re- 
straint, be thankful for the peaceful fruits. 
— Golden Links. 


supplies the power to these shops and to a 

saw-mill, where all the lumber used on the 
place is sawed. All the bricks used are also 
made on the place. Some of the Indians 
’ work in the saw-mill and engine-room. Be- 
sides the farmers, the division of labor for 
the boys thus far includes blacksmiths, car- 

penters, wheelwrights, tinsmiths, engineers, 

shoemakers, harness-makers, tailors and 

printers ; they are also employed as waiters 
i and janitors. Special effort is made to have 
) each of the agencies from which they come 

represented by as many different trades as 

possible. They like to work about as well as 
most boys, are slow and need watching, but 
show a special taste and aptness for mechanics. 
The co-education of the sexes is regarded at 
Hampton as essential to the development of 
both these races in which woman has been so 
long degraded. The Indian girls’ improve- 
ment has been as marked as the boys.’ Their 
early inuring to labor has its compensation 
in a better physical condition apparently, and 
their uplifting may prove the most important 
factor in the salvation of their race. Besides 
the class instruction which they share with 
the boys, the girls are trained in the various 
household industries—washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, the care of their rooms, and to cut and 





THE NEAREST STAR. 


In an interesting article on Southern stars 
reprinted in Science, Mr. Pope, of New-Zea- 
land, describes Alpha Centauri the known 
nearest fixed star to the earth. This magni- 
ficent double star, he says, is the finest object 
of the kind in the heavens. Besides being a 
binary star of very short period, every one 
knows that Alpha Centauri is our next neigh- 
bor among the stars, and that it was the first 
to give up the secret of its parallax under di- 
rect Transit Circle observations. The color of 
this star is straw-yellow, or sometimes golden- 
yellow, according to the state of the atmos- 
phere. When there is haze, of course the 
smaller star is somewhat more affected by it 
than the larger. This tends to give it aslight 
brownish tint when the sky is not clear. Al- 


make and mend their own clothes and the} pha Centauri is a star of the second class, 
boys’. They all have flower-gardens, and | Its spectrum is very like that of the sun. 
take great delight in them and in decorating | Even the principal dark lines are fine, and 
their rooms. The cooking-class, under a| they apparantly occupy the same relative po- 
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sitions as do the well-known lettered lines in 
the solar spectrum. 

There can be little doubt, in fact, that the 
physical constitution of this great star is, in 
most respects, the same as that of the sun. It 
is probable, however, that Alpha Centauri is 
less developed than the sun; for, as Mr. Proc- 
tor has pointed out, its light is brighter than 
its mass would lead us to expect it to be, judg- 
ing from the light of our sun, as compared 
with his mass. hile the mass of the star is 
to the mass of the sun as 2:1, the light of 
the star is to the light of the sun as 3: 1. 
Now, if it is true, as physicists have good 

rounds for believing, that the sun is, and has 
~~ very slowly but surely losing his heat, 
just as our earth has most certainly lost an 
enormous amount of hers, there must have 
been a time when the sun and his system were 
less developed, but .far hotter and brighter 
than they are now—when they formed, prob- 
ably, a white star—that is to say, there was, 
quite possibly, a time when the light from our 
sun bore the same relation to his mass as the 
light from Alpha Centauri bears now to its 
mass. We may also believe that matters are 
less advanced in the planets (if there are any) 
of this neighboring system than they are with 
us.— Tribune. 








ITEMS. 


THE delivery of a single letter by the “star 
route’’ system in some cases costs from $200 
to $300. 

BrusH, the inventor of the electric light, 
could not borrow $5 at one period of his life. 
He has now an income of $1,000 a day. 

PROFESSOR CHAS. J. STILLE has resigned 
his position as Emeritus Professor of History 
and English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

AT Poughkeepsie, on the 5th inst., Matthew 
Vassar and his brother Guy formally present- 
ed to the Trustees a new building, nown as 
the ‘‘ Vassar Home for Old Men,” and other 
property, all valued at $50,000, and added $30,- 
000 as an endowment fund. 


THE London Globe of the 5th inst. says: 
“The cable construction steamer Faraday 
will sail to-day with nine hundred miles of 
cables, to lay the shore ends of a new cable. 
She will begin operations at Penzance, then 
cross to Cape Sable, and then return for the 
deep sea section. It is expected that two 
lines will be finished this summer.’ 


A POPULAR movement against the Jews has 
broken out at Argenau, West Prussia. A mob 
led by a school teacher has wrecked the 
houses of some Jews and maltreated the in- 
mates. Serious disturbances, originating in 
the superstition of the peasantry regardin 


the Jewish Passover rites, have also occurr 
at Elizabethgrad, in the government of 
Kherson, Russia. A mob destroyed the 
synagogue. Many rioters were killed by the 
ee which were summoned to repress the 
riot. 









ELLIGENCER. 


DIsASTERS AT SEA.—The British steamer 
Tararua, of Melbourne, has been wrecked on 
the reefs off Otago, New Zealand. Eight 
persons were drowned. The British sloop-of- 
war Dotterel, which was blown up in the 
Strait of Magellan on the 26th of last month, 
was totally destroyed and sunk. The explo- 
sion occurred in the forward magazine at 10 
o’clock in the morning. It is supposed that 
the boiler burst and exploded the magazine. 
The victims of the explosion on the Dottered 
number eight officers and one hundred and 
thirty-five men killed. Three officers and 
fourteen others were saved. 


THE DELAWARE PEACH CrRop.—The Wil- 
mington (Del.) Commercial has collected, by 
means of circulars sent to peach-growers, 
their opinions on the prospects of the penin- 
sula peach crop this year, and thus summar- 
izes the results of its investigation : 

‘““A close examination of these letters reveals 
the fact of an absolute failure of the peach 
crop throughout Delaware, except possibly 
along water-courses in the remote districts of 
Kent and Sussex counties. Ex-Governor 
Cochran’s opinion is very explicit, and his 
impression of the condition of the peach crop 
throughout the peninsula is confirmed by our 
other correspondents. 

“The letters of Mr. Graham, of Salisbury, 
and Mr. Spence, of Snow Hill, indicate that 
Wicomico and Worcester counties will pro- 
duce a few peaches, while Somerset and Dor- 
chester counties are not without hope. Of 
course the few remaining peach buds have 
= to run the gauntlet of a host of dangers, 

ut undoubtedly readers are now in pos- 
session of the present truth about peach 


prospects. 

““The reports upon other fruits are generally 
encouraging, and there is the prospect of a 
good wheat crop throughout the peninsula.”’ 

The letter of ex-Governor Cochran alluded 
to is dated at Middletown, Del., and says: 
‘‘So far as Delaware is concerned, the crop 
is a total failure. Isolated points in lower 
Cecil and Kent counties report living buds 
along the water-courses. Cherries and straw- 
berries are safe, so far as my observation 
extends.”’ 





NOTICES. 


Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Gwynedd on Seventh day, 21st of Fifth 
month, at 10 o’clock. Friends from the city 
will take the 9.45 train at 3d and Berks streets 
for Gwynedd Station. J. Q. ATKINSON. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 
At Salem, 5th mo. 22d, at 10 A. M. 
At Alloways Creek, 5th mo, 22d, at 3 P. M. 
At Penn’s Neck, 6th mo. 5th, at 3 P. M. 





Green Street Monthly Meeting, havin 
changed its hour of meeting to 3 P.M., wil 
be held at that hour next week, 19th inst. 

Philadelphia Monthly Meeting on Fourth- 
day, at 3 P.M. 

spruce Street on Sixth-day at 10} A.M. 





Circular Meeting at Radnor, Pa., at 3 P.M. 
to-morrow. 
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